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but World 


is his newspaper 


News of the World might be office gossip. 
News of the world is the World’s dish. 
And just which you mean, depends on 
where you put the capital ‘‘W’s”’ and the 
lower-case 


It’s the same with Coke. When used as the 
friendly abbreviation for Coca-Cola, Coke 
—like any proper noun, such as the name 
of your newspaper—requires a capital 
initial. With a small “‘c,”’ the word refers 
to something entirely different. 


We keep reminding you about this for 
reasons of clarity and correct usage. 
There’s another reason, too. Coke—with 


a capital ““C’—is our registered trade- 
mark; and good practice prompts the 
owner of a trade-mark to protect it 
diligently. 


Ask for it 


either way... both 


(Cu bile 
OS PAT OFF 


“Coke 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


trade-marks mean 
the same thing. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Id is the journal ist’s beat 
— 
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‘Love and Understanding’ 


Higher Methods the Way to Peace 


By Donald A. (Duke) Norberg 


Editor, Monroe County News 


Editor Duke Norberg of Albia’s Monroe County News was the feature speaker 


at the Wayzgoose banquet. The dinner, which is sponsored annually by the State 
University of lowa chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, was held Jan. 13 in the Memorial 


Union. 


The American press has a good and 
great history. 

It was developed in the spirit of in- 
dependence and freedom . . . and it 
lives that way today. 

I think it well for us to remember, 
however, that newspapers are not re- 
sponsible for the birth of the American 
way of life. It was born in the hearts and 
minds of people — many of whom 
couldn't read, 

So now, as always, the American press 
and the American people are wrapped in 
the same package — and the challenge of 


the future is essentially the same for 
both. 


Like people, the press is not without 
virtue — and not without sin. 

The virtues are well known — the 
Press is never reluctant in proclaiming 
them. And this self-admiration is not 
totally without merit. 

The sins of newspapers vary with the 
reactions of readers. 

For example, I know the metropolitan 
press only as a reader. 

I think that many times it strives 
harder to entertain than to inform. 

I feel sometimes that it underestimates 
me. I consider those who commit mur- 
ders very stupid, very evil, or mentally 
sick. I just don’t care what they eat for 
breakfast while in jail. 

I have a feeling that Ingrid Bergman’s 
experiment with free love was of more 
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interest to free publishers than to a free 
citizenry. 

And I have a suspicion that McCarthy- 
ism grew into a two-headed monster be- 
cause it was nurtured on printer’s ink. 
Too Mucu SPEED 

But the greatest fault I see in the 
operation of the metropolitan press is its 
devotion to speed. In its efforts to be 
first with the most, it may too often be 
last with the best. 

The mad race reminds me of the story 
of the little girl who wrote a thank you 
note after receiving the gift of a book. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, 
“for the book about penguins. It is more 
about penguins than I really wanted to 
know.” 

Too often we get more than we want 
in the way of speed, and less than we 
need in the way of comprehensive re- 
porting. 

Those, of course, are personal con- 
clusions — like Mr. Truman’s opinion of 
music critics. 

I can repeat them — you can reject 
them — and no doubt we'll both be about 
half right. 

On the other hand, I find much to 
admire in the metropolitan press — much 
that the weekly press could imitate with 
profit to itself and to the communities 
it serves. 

It is about the weekly newspaper . . . 
the community newspaper . . . I wish to 
talk with you for just a little while. 
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I like to talk about it. I love it. 

And I am convinced that in answer- 
ing the challenge of the days of our 
years which lie ahead, the community 
press is one of the major assets of the 
American people. 

Why? 

Because it has time on its side. It is 
created in terms of days, not minutes, 
and it presents not pieces of pictures but 
a panoramic view. 

Because it is close to the people it 
serves and the very closeness in- 
creases its sense of responsibility. 

And, finally, because it lives right in 
the middle of the greatest news story of 
vesterday, today and tomorrow — the 
story of man’s life with his neighbors. 


PEACE — THE CHALLENGE 


What is this challenge of the mid- 
century to the press and to the people? 

I think we all agree that the challenge 
is peace. 

Everybody wants it — even the Rus- 
sians say they want it. 

Everybody thinks about it .. . every- 
body talks about it... everyone who can 
hit a typewriter or hold a pencil writes 
about it. 

How do we get peace? 

By war? - - - 

Maybe. But the past experience of the 
world says no — not by war. We've 
fought wars for peace, but won only 
more war. 

By preparedness? 

Perhaps . . . but how much prepared- 
ness does it take? Do we trade all our 
butter for guns . . . and do it indefinitely? 
Does it take that much to be prepared 


for peace? 


And if it does, what happens to peace 
in America — a nation which considers 
individual liberty and a high standard of 
family living one of the major parts of 


peace? 

How do we get peace? 

By a series of isolated warlike police 
actions — such as that in Korea? 

Maybe so — Korea could be a con- 
tribution to peace in the immediate 
future. It is not a total failure, despite 
the current military aspect. 
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As the Des Moines Register so ably 
pointed out just the other day, we achiev- 
ed our objective in the situation which 
existed at the time the United Nations 
decided to resist the Communist invasion 
with force. The situation changed later. 

But — to an American, peace is more 
than the absence of war. Peace is sending 
our boys to the State University of Iowa 
instead of the army. Peace is working 
for promotions and profits in construc- 
tive fields . . . getting married and hav- 
ing babies . . . building homes and buy- 
ing new cars now and then, and a tele- 
vision set. 

Those things aren't bad — they are 
good, 

And we lose them in war .. . we lose 
part of them in intensive preparedness 

. and we lose some of them in warlike 
police actions. 

HichHer METHODS — THE ANSWER 


So — for the long haul — we've got to 
set our sights, as citizens and newspaper 
people, on higher methods than war or 
preparedness or police action in order 
to create a peace among men that will 
last. 

What are the methods? 

I think they are love, gentleness and 
understanding — and the willingness of 
the haves to share with the have-nots 
some of the materials . . . some of the 
technical knowledge . . . some of the 
money ... and atu of the ideals which 
have made us the haves. 

I believe peace for the world is a 
state of heart and mind as well as a 
state of diplomacy, politics and econo- 
mics. 

I have reached that belief not on the 
basis of what I have read . . . but on 
the basis of what I see and hear in the 
community where I live and work. 

Everybody keeps saying, and writing, 
that everybody is confused. 

That isn’t true. 

The men and women in the average 
lowa community are undecided — yes. 

But not confused. 

They aren’t going overboard for the 
Truman policy, or the Hoover policy, or 
the Taft policy. 
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They want war like they want holes in 
their heads . . . but they know the 
future of Iowa is directly related to the 
future of Irishmen, Italians, Filipinos 
and Indians and Japanese. 

They're seeking a middle ground from 
which to operate . . . they aren’t trying 
to be experts, but they are trying to 
utilize the experts. 

They aren't afraid to fight and die for 
liberty and justice — but they would far 
rather work and live for them. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 

I am confident they'll find a firm base 
from which to function in meeting the 
challenge of our future. 

This confidence comes from develop- 
ments I have covered as a newspaper 
writer during the past five years — de- 
velopments which indicate a major move- 
ment by people toward the practices and 
ideals on which true peace will be 
founded — love, gentleness and under- 
standing . . . willingness to share. 

Here are the reasons for my confi- 
dence: 

First — there is a great religious re- 
vival in progress in the rural commu- 
nity. 

Second — there is growing, among the 
families of rural communities, a greater 
appreciation for their way of life and 
a greater sense of their importance in 
the world picture. 

Third — there is a_ significant re- 
examination of prejudices. 

About religion . . . 

Those moving into the church are pre- 
dominantly in the 20 to 40 age group. 
As I see it, they are not concerned with 
religion as a way to reach heaven in the 
strictly orthodox sense. Rather, they are 
seeking an ethical chart of action for the 
responsibilities they feel — they are after 
a new set of rules from an old, old 
source, 

Perhaps the preachers will not con- 
sider that a religious revival - it isn’t 
spectacular, it isn’t noisy, it is even a little 
bit self-conscious — but it is a continuing 
story. 
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No Loncer Hicks 

The growing sense of self-appreciation 
is very obvious. There was a time, not 
too far back, when farm families and 
those living in towns under five thou- 
sand population were apologetic about it. 
They felt like hicks, and they acted like 
hicks. 

That isn’t true any more. They have 
come to a realization that where thev 
live, and their way of living, represents 
the best life that America offers. 

They are increasingly interested in 
educating their children not for Chicago 
or New York or San Francisco . . . but 
for home consumption. 

They realize this objective calls for 
the creation of greater opportunity . 
and they are working on the proposition 
that opportunity need not necessarily be 
associated with bigness. 

Let me give just a couple of examples 
on the re-examination of prejudices. 

It has been accepted as a firm fact 
that farmers and small town  business- 
men hate labor unions and want the 
strike wiped out as a worker's weapon. 

But the Monroe County News just a 
few weeks ago spearheaded a campaign 
to raise funds for the Ottumwa Deere & 
Company plant strikers. Collections to- 
taled about $500. 

And who gave the money? Farmers 
and small town business and professional 
men, and housewives. 

I don’t mean that indicates a complete 
reversal of form... but it does indicate 
a willingness to react to situations on 
merit rather than historic attitude. 

A couple of years ago a Negro girl 
was selected for an Iowa nursing scholar- 
ship — the first Negro to win such 
recognition. She came from my _ town, 
where Negroes are far in the minority. 
She was selected on the basis of merit 
by a committee of her white fellow citi- 
zens, in competition with white girls. 
Writers NEEDED 

The challenge to the community news- 
paper is to cover those stories and others 
like them adequately — and to encour- 
age, editorially, those trends. In those 
directions lies the truly good life for 
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Americans . . . in those directions lies 
peace on earth. 

And to meet the challenge the com- 
munity press needs writers . . . good 
writers. 

There is its weakness now . . . in 
Albia, Iowa, perhaps . . . and in many 
other places. 

I've seen community publishers — not 
mine, thank heaven — move heaven and 
earth . . . and even spend money .. . 
for a linotype operator, a printer or a 
pressman — and point out that writers 
are a dime a dozen. 

They aren't a dime a dozen — some 
publishers just haven’t learned the dif- 
ference between a writer and a typist. 

The editorial departments of com- 
munity newspapers are frequently under- 
staffed. Some men and women can write 
and can take pictures, too — but few 
are so versatile. Some can sell advertis- 
ing and write — providing they find a 
system to make a day have more than 
24 hours. 

There’s a great job to be done in the 
community field by young, aggressive 
writers who realize that the most im- 
portant news to Americans is the news in 
which they have a sense of participation. 
These stories are worth telling . . . and 
worth telling well. 

I hope many of you will seek oppor- 
tunity with the weekly press . . . and 
that more and more publishers will see to 
it that opportunity awaits you. 


Canadian Newsman Visits 
SUI for Short Course 


Jerome M. Laughlin, newly-named 
circulation manager for the London 
(Ont.) Free Press, recently spent 10 
days at the State University of Towa tak- 
ing an intensified short course on circu- 
lation methods and practices. 


The veteran Canadian newspaperman 
has spent 22 years in news and adver- 
tising work, but is new to circulation. 
John Scott Davenport, assistant to the 
director of the school of journalism, 
planned Laughlin’s course and tailored 
it to his special needs. 
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Ed’s Eds 


If an editor is doing 10 men’s work he 
is entitled to call himself we. This argu- 
ment was advanced more than a century 
ago and was called to my attention by 
Ken Marvin, head of journalism at Iowa 
State college. It was reprinted in the 
second issue of the Du Buque Visitor 
(first newspaper published in Iowa) on 
May 18, 1836, and credited to the Wil- 
liamstown Advocate. 

“A Country Editor — Is one who reads 
newspapers, selects miscellany, writes ar- 
ticles on all subjects, sets type, reads 
proof, folds papers, and sometimes car- 
ries them, prints jobs, runs on errands, 
cuts wood, works in the garden, talks 
to all his patrons who call, patiently re- 
ceives blame for a thousand things that 
never were and never can be done, gets 
little money, has scarce time and mater- 
ials to satisfy his hunger, or to enjoy the 
quiet of nature’s sweet restorer, sleep, 
and esteems himself peculiarly happy if 
he is not assaulted and battered by some 
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unprincipled demagogue who loves pup- 
pet shows and hires the rabble with a 
treat of cider brandy to vote him into 
some petty office. A man who does all 
this and much more, not here recorded, 
you will know must be a rather busy ani- 
mal; and as he performs the work of 
so many different persons, he may justly 
be supposed their representative, and 
to have an indisputable right, when 
speaking of himself, to use the plural 
number, and to say we on all occasions 
and in all places. — Williamstown Advo- 
cate.” 
° 2 

Probably we still have country editors 
who are as busy as that, and who for 
that reason are entitled to call them- 
selves we. But it’s to be hoped they are 
busy to a better purpose and with a bet- 
ter method. For this editor in Williams- 
town, 115 years ago, apparently had no 
time either to cover the news or to rustle 
advertising. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that he had little money and that he 
could not afford to hire help. 

Of course he was primarily a victim 
of circumstances. In the business system 
then prevailing, with goods distributed 
and marketed as they were, there would 
have been little advertising to obtain. So 
the country newspaper was a small opera- 
tion; the country editor buzzed in a sort 
of economic vacuum. 

But he enjoyed buzzing. In fact, he was 
such good company for himself that he 
called himself we — like a king or em- 
peror. And it was when he sat down 
at the old desk and unleashed his pen 
or pencil that he enjoyed himself most. 
That was the fun of the job. 


We still have editors, all over Iowa, 
who find that same creative joy in writ- 
ing. Other newspapermen get the same 
kick out of planning and selling adver- 
tising. And others take pride in the 
manufacture of a handsomely made up 
and printed paper, which they like to 
sell. : 

But seldom does any one person un- 
dertake all of these jobs. The paper is 
a bigger enterprise. It supports an owner, 
and maybe a partner. And the average 
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number of employees, as reported by 
113 country papers in THe Iowa Pus- 
LISHER last month, is more than four. 

So the editor still has reason to write 
we. For all of these four or five or six 
persons are helping to put the pencil 
into his hand and keep it there, and 
to provide him with a typewriter and 
with linotype composition and __ press 
work, newsprint and distribution, so that 
he can say we. In the case of the city 
daily, larger or smaller, the group of 
workers may be numbered by the score, 
or even in the hundreds or thousands. 

2 2 

But the newspaper is even more than 
the creature of this group. It is also the 
creature of the community. It is there 
because the town is there. It may be the 
oldest business in town and one of the 
biggest. It speaks to the town, and it 
speaks for the town. It is the voice of 
the community. 

The editor who writes we, therefore, 
speaks for an institution, and he may 
well write with an institutional tone. And 
he has an institutional and a social re- 
sponsibility. 

These may be truisms, but they also 
are axioms. And axioms need to be come 


back to and looked at. 


Down in Florida they are in such a 
hurry that the Miami Herald has hooked 
up a leased wire to a teletypesetter-con- 
trolled linotype machine, so that min- 
utes can be saved in setting up the story 
of a big football game. But out in Colo- 
rado they have so much time that Al 
Look, advertising manager of the Grand 
Junction Daily Sentinel, has covered a 
period of 1,850,000,000 years in writing 
a book about his back yard. His back 
vard opens right out into an area of 
mountain and mesa, canyon and valley, 
which tells the whole geological story of 
the earth and its creation, its fabulous 
animals and the advent of man. 

From the point of view of a daily 
newspaper in hot competition, to save 10 
minutes in transmitting a story or 40 
minutes in transmitting a picture is a 
great beat. But when you come to study- 
ing the history of the universe as they 
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do out in Colorado, a matter of a million 
years one way or the other is waved off 
with indifference as not being of any 
great consequence. Maybe it is of great 
importance to save 15 minutes this af- 
ternoon, but a million years from now it 
won't make so much difference. 

Al Look’s book is called In My Back 
Yard and he sells it himself. It looks as 
though he has a good point. 


An article about John T. McCutcheon 
says that two of his sons followed in his 
footsteps and the third did not. One is a 
reporter, another a cartoonist, and the 
third a teacher. Any young man who can 
follow in his father’s footsteps has a dis- 
tinct advantage. He understands a way 
of life that does not need to be ex- 
plained to him. Often also he inherits a 
business. Of course not every young man 
wants to do what his father did, and it 
is a part of our democratic tradition 
that he need not feel compelled to do 
so. However, any young man who has an 
opportunity to step into his father’s foot- 
steps in an Iowa publishing business 
should think twice before rejecting the 
opportunity. And that goes too for the 


chance to become an Iowa farmer. 


Successful men like the feeling of in- 
dependence. They want to think they 
can “go it alone.” And, of course, they 
can. But a person who tries to go abso- 
lutely alone is at a great disadvantage 
in comparison with the man who coop- 
erates. Witness the comment of Manag- 
ing Director Don Reid in a recent bul- 
letin of the Iowa Press association, in 
which he tells of the resources available 
to members who need information. The 
Iowa association office is itself an ex- 
ample of cooperation. and has files of 
all sorts of information which an indi- 
vidual publisher would not have time to 
collect. But in addition there is the co- 
operation of other cooperators! The Iowa 
Press association has the cooperation of 
other state and regional associations and 
these offices make it a point t) supply 
information to each other wherever it is 
needed. A person trying to work entirely 
by himself has no such resources. 


It was fun to see Dudley Reid of the 
West Des Moines Express having fun 
with Old King Fon. Mr. Reid’s poetic 
treatment of the African king with the 
hundred wives had all the verve and 
swing of one of Vachel Lindsay’s boom- 
ing recitatives. It swelled the editorial 
columns of the West Des Moines Express 
and burst out into the Publishers’ Aux- 
iliary. Having started in on Mr. Reid, 
the Auxiliary also in a subsequent issue 
reprinted his “Burials of Bryan.” All this 
reminds us that everyone should read 
Dudley Reid’s “Ups and Downs,” his 
autobiography. It is a moving document. 


Moeller Heads Committee 
In Charge of Honoring 
Master Editor-Publishers 


Professor Leslie G. Moeller, director of 
the SUI school of journalism has been 
named chairman of the 1951 Iowa Press 
association committee to make the as- 
sociation’s annual Master Editor-Pub- 
lisher award. 

The awards are made each year by 
the association to Iowans who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their work as 
editors and publishers of newspapers in 
the state. They have been given each 
year since 1932, when they were set up 
by the late Grant L. Caswell, then man- 
aging director of the association. 

Usually three publishers are chosen 
annually, although in three years dur- 
ing the period only two men _ were 
elected. 

Announcement of the Master Editor- 
Publishers chosen will be made at the 
annual convention of the IPA in Des 
Moines April 13. 


Enrolls in Linotype School 

Rock Rapids Reporter news editor Gil- 
bert R. Dietz has resigned to enter train- 
ing at the State University of Iowa news- 
paper production laboratory. 

A former Reporter employee, Fred 
Roach, will replace Dietz. Roach has 
also worked for newspapers at Sibley 
and Anamosa. 
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And the Staff Liked It 


Students Take Over Lansing Daily 


“Basically, there is enough of the ham 
in every newspaperman to make him 
enjoy showing off a little to some pleas- 
ant high school boys and winsome high 
school girls.” 

That was Director of Public Relations 
Mark N. Brouwer’s explanation for the 
favorable reaction to “Young Editor's 
day” by members of the Lansing 
( Mich.) State Journal staff. 

Planned as a part of the Journal's ob- 
servance of National Newspaper week, 
the stunt was also well received by the 
students themselves, who want to come 
back next year, and the public, which 
seemed to enjoy reading a newspaper put 
out by kids they knew. 

The Journal's Oct. 6 editions carried 77 
news stories and cutlines written by the 
students and five student editorials. The 
work of each was identified by name, 
grade and school, carried in parentheses 
at the end of his story. Five pictures 
showed students on the job. 

Talented journalism class members 
were drawn from all the high schools 
within 20 miles of Lansing. Students 
from outlying schools worked as corre- 
spondents in their home communities, 
and around five youths from each of 
Lansing’s six high schools worked in the 
Journal office. 

StuDENT CORRESPONDENTS 

A letter was sent to each of the out- 
of-town schools outlining the project and 
asking journalism teachers to respond 
with the names of three students to take 
part. Fourteen cf the 20 schools con- 
tacted participated. As replies and names 
were received the Journal sent a letter of 
instruction and welcome to each partici- 
pant, a list of likely places to find news 
stories and possible feature subjects, a 
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supply of copy paper and several stamped 
correspondent’s envelopes keyed for 
identification when received in the news- 
room. 

At the same time a note was sent to 
regular correspondents explaining the 
project and advising them they would 
be paid on the regular basis for student 
stories used. 

“The students cooperated with en- 
thusiasm,” Brouwer reported, “sent in 
mostly usable stories that were generally 
cleaner than the usual run of state 
news.” 

In order to reduce the strain on the 
city room Friday some of the local stu- 
dents reported early for their assign- 
ments. Editorial writers reported a week 
ahead of time for a conference. They 
were encouraged to suggest their own 
topics, but the Journal's chief editorial 
writer had to give the students some 
help. The session provided a_ publicity 
picture for the next day’s paper. Sports 
writers reported after school Wednes- 
day, Oct. 4, to receive assignments, and 
their stories were turned in Friday at 
7:30 a.m. 

BriEFiInG LocaL STUDENTS 

Society reporters came in Thursday 
noon for conference and assignment. 
General assignment staffers and photog- 
raphers came in that afternoon after 
school for a skull session. Assignments 
had been worked out by the city editor 
and were given out, along with some 
warnings about what not to do. Four 
students were assigned to the copy desk, 
two to rewrite and the rest to shadow 
various reporters. To handle the 20-odd 
youngsters the Journal rented five card 
tables, 11 typewriters and two dozen 


folding chairs. 
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After a little confusion at 8 a.m. the 
experiment ran off “better than we had 
hoped,” according to Brouwer. “Work 
went forward with order, and everyone 
cooperated beautifully. 

“Several staffers were voluble in their 
praise of the kids who tailed them. Out 
of the deal our society editor arranged 
with her group to start a weekly teen- 
age doings column for which they will 
supply the grist, happily, at no expense 
to the corporation.” 

Those students present at 11:30 a.m. 
were entertained at lunch. They returned 
for a 1:30 deadline and then toured the 
plant until the city edition was running. 


LENIENT EDITING A MISTAKE 


The copy desk was instructed to edit 
student copy as little as possible, and 
some poor writing got into print. Teach- 
ers later felt this had an unfortunate ef- 
fect on some of the poor writers, who 
were thereby convinced that their work 
was pretty good. Brouwer added, “Anoth- 
er time we shall worry less about the 
feelings of students and hew to the line 
in writing.” 

Three advance stories publicized the 
day, including pictures of “conferences.” 
On Thursday a page one box told about 
the next day’s issue. Friday another front 
page box alerted readers to student- 
written content and explained by-line 
procedure. Five pictures on inside pages 
showed young reporters on the job. 

Staff members were introduced to the 


project in a meeting held a week before, 


.told of assignments and sold on its pub- 


lic relations value. 

Should the Journal undertake Young 
Editor’s day again, a step that is being 
considered, they may select participants 
in a contest instead of having them ar- 
bitrarily named by journalism teachers. 
To increase the promotional punch of 
the stunt prizes may be offered for the 
best stories used. 

As Brouwer says, “The possibilities 
are endless.” 
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lowa, Kansas Papers Compared 


Wage Rates Differ Only Slightly 


By John Scott Davenport 
Director of the SUI Bureau of Newspaper Service 


Whether the grass is any greener on 
the other side of the fence has always 
been a moot question and comparing the 
wage rates of one state’s weekly news- 
papers with another can be more of a 
problem than analyzing the greenness of 
grass. Nevertheless, the Bureau of News- 
paper Service of the State University of 
Iowa, with the cooperation of Iowa 
weekly publishers and the Kansas Press 
association,® has attacked the problem of 
comparing weekly newspaper wage rates 
in Kansas and Iowa. 

The matter of wages ‘is not a cut-and- 
dried consideration of how many dollars 
are paid out to any employee. Such rami- 
fications as hours worked, composition 
of the labor force, competiveness of the 
labor market, the cost-of-living and the 
size of the weekly paper itself have an 
important bearing on the analysis. 

Insofar as actual dollar “take-home” 
pay is concerned, Table I shows that on 
a job-for-job basis Iowa weekly news- 
paper employees receive on the average 
$3.60 more per week than do Kansas 
weekly newspaper employees. This. how- 
ever, does not necessarily mean that the 
wage rates in Iowa are significantly dif- 
ferent (or higher) than the wage rates 
in Kansas. 

LoncerR Hours tn Iowa 

When the fact is taken into considera- 
tion that the average number of hours 
worked by Iowa weekly newspaper em- 
plovees is 45.5 while the average num- 
ber of hours for Kansas weekly newspaper 
employees is 43.8, the $3.60 more per 


week which Iowa employees take home 
loses some of its significance. 

Further, Table II shows that while 
there are some differences in the amount 
of hourly wages paid mechanical em- 
ployees by various sizes of weekly news- 
papers in both states, the average hourly 
rate for all mechanical employees in 
Iowa is only two-and-one-half cents high- 
er than the Kansas average hourly rate. 
On the basis of a 40-hour week, the dif- 
ference would amount to only one dollar. 

A factor affecting the average hourly 
wages is the number of larger cities in 
the state which generally have higher 
scales of wages than exist in the country. 
The demand for printing help and the 
wages paid in larger cities are well- 
known to the weekly publisher — more 
than a few have lost back-shop and 
front-office personnel to the 
“grass” in the city looked greener than 
the “grass” in the small town. In this re- 
gard weekly publishers in Iowa are prob- 
ably more affected than Kansas pub- 
lishers because of the numerous river 
cities on the East and West and Des 
Moines and Cedar Rapids within the 
state. The effect of Kansas City on wage 
rates of nearby Kansas weeklies is a 
potent one. Wichita and Topeka exer- 
cise influences on weeklies within the 
state. 

The kind of workers employed also 
has its effect upon wage rates. While 
most folks would suspect that the differ- 
ence between the kind of help employed 
by weeklies in various. states would not 


*Surveys of wages, hours and working conditions on Iowa and Kansas weekly 
newspapers were made in November, 1950, by the Bureau of Newspaper Service and 


the Kansas Press association. 
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TABLE I 


Ranking of Jobs on Iowa and Kansas Weekly Newspapers 
By Amount of Average Weekly Pay, 1950 


Pay 
Job: Rank 
Mechanical Foreman 1 
Advertising Manager 
Web-perfecting Pressman 
Operator, Journeyman 
Printer, Journeyman 


Editor 

Printer-Operator, Journeyman 
Pressman, Cylinder-Platen 
Printer-Operator, Two-Thirder 
Advertising Salesman 


Society Editor-Bookkeeper 
Printer, Two-Thirder 
Operator, Two-Thirder 
Apprentice, G.I. 
Reporter, Full-time 


Bindery Worker 
Bookkeeper 

Society Editor, Full-time 
Apprentice, Non-G.I. 
Reporter, Part-time 


Society Editor, Part-time 
Total No. Employees 
included in Survey 


IOWA 


501 


KANSAS 
Pay Average 
Rank Weekly Pay® 
$67.57 
61.56 
40.06 
51.56 
56.73 


51.56 
59.36 
45.50 
30.53 
54.95 


33.29 
40.26 
42.35 
34.10 
31.56 


25.89 
31.69 
29.11 
19.81 
11.48 


9.70 


Average 
Weekly Pay® 


Pale 


572 


*Adjusted to take into account both those employees on hourly rates and those 


employees on weekly salaries. 


be very great because all country week- 
lies have the same basic objective, there 
is a real difference in the comparison of 
Iowa and Kansas. In Kansas roughly 23 
per cent (or even more roughly, one 
out of four) of the total workers em- 
ployed by weeklies are either semi-skilled 


operatives or part-time “white-collar” 
workers. In Iowa, roughly 15 per cent of 
the total workers employed by weeklies 
are in these categories. 
MANAGERIAL EMPLOYEES 

One out of four employees of Iowa 
weeklies is either an editor, mechanical 
foreman or advertising manager, as shown 
in Table III. In Kansas the ratio is one 
out of five in this category. The men in 
this category are more highly paid than 
are those in other groups because of the 
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responsibility which they assume in the 
operation of the paper. Some of the dif- 
ference between Iowa and Kansas wage 


TABLE II 


Average Hourly Wage Rates of 
Mechanical Employees of Iowa 
and Kansas Weekly Newspapers, 


1950 
Hourly Rates 
IOWA KANSAS 
$0.987 $0.839 
1.020 1.100 
1.190 1.168 
1.191 1.279 
More than 4,000 1.221 1.165° 
Average All Papers 1.145 1.120 
*Based on report of one paper 
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By Circulation 
Size of Papers: 
Under 1,000 

1,000 to 1,999 
2,000 to 2,999 
3,000 to 3,999 


$70.16 
65.00 
60.23 
58.50 
58.23 
57.80 
57.50 
50.83 
47.62 ] 
10 47.14 
ll 39.45 13 
12 39.42 10 
13 38.42 9 
14 36.62 12 
15 36.51 15 
16 36.31 18 
17 36.11 14 
18 31.40 17 : 
19 21.08 19 
20 14.39 20 
21 1125 
|_| |_| 
| 


rates, therefore, can be explained in terms 
of the components of the labor force. 
Iowa weeklies employ more managerial 
help than do Kansas weeklies. Kansas 
weeklies employ more semi-skilled and 
part-time help than do Iowa weeklies. 

The sizes of weekly newspapers in the 
two states differ only slightly. The aver- 
age circulation of Kansas country weeklies 
is slightly more than 1200. The average 
circulation of Iowa country weeklies is 
slightly more than 1400. Iowa has more 
weeklies with circulations in excess of 
4,000 than does Kansas, 13 to 4, while 
Kansas has more weeklies with circula- 
tion of less than 1,000, 46 per cent to 40 
per cent. 

Consideration of the size of the pub- 
lishing unit indicates, therefore, that 
some explanation of the slight difference 
in wage rates between the two states is 
attributable to the fact that Kansas week- 
lies, generally speaking, are somewhat 
smaller than those in Iowa. 

All things considered, it may be said 
that there is a slightly higher scale of 
wages for weekly newspaper employees 
in Iowa than exists in Kansas, but the 
difference is not significant. There ap- 
pears to be little advantage for a weekly 
newspaper employee to shift from Kan- 
sas to Iowa. The wage-dollar differences 
are not as rosy as they might look. Any 
actual advantage might be so small as 
to pay only the employee’s moving ex- 
penses — in four or five years. 


TABLE III 


Total Employees Reported by 
Iowa and Kansas Weeklies 
Separated According to Labor 
Force Component, 1950 
Pct. of 
Total Labor Force 
IOWA KANSAS 


Labor Force 
Component: * 


Managerial, Operative 24.2 19.0 
Skilled Operative 38.8 42.1 
Semi-skilled Operative 12.8 16.7 
“White-Collar” Full-time 22.4 15.8 


“White-Collar” Part-time 2.0 6.1 
Total Weekly News- 
paper Labor Force 


100.0 100.0 


*Components classified per following 
schedule: 

Managerial, Operative: Editor, Advertis- 
ing Manager, Mechanical Foreman. 
Skilled Operative: Journeyman Printers, 
Operators, Printer - Operators, and 

Pressmen. 

Semi-Skilled Operative: Two - thirder 
Printers, Operators, Printer-Operators, 
and Pressmen; Apprentices, G.I. and 
Non-G.L; Bindery Workers. 

“White-Collar” Full-time: Reporter, So- 
ciety Editor, Society Editor-Bookkeep- 
er, Bookkeeper, and Advertising Sales- 
man. 

“White-Collar” Part-time: Same as 
“White-Collar” Full-time except that 
employees are not on a full-time basis. 
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‘| Felt a Little Sick’ 


Bob Hansen Writes From Korea 


Editor and Publisher Robert M. Hansen of the Wilton Advocate was recently 
called to active duty and is now serving as a captain with the army in Korea. This 
letter was written to his friends back in Wilton Junction and published in the 


Advocate. 


Dec. 12, 1950 

We moved forward several miles 
against light resistance and are now be- 
lieved to be the northernmost troops in 
this area. Yes, we are still in North 
Korea. 

This is the first time I have lived in 
the field for a long time, as you know, 
but we are well equipped, and I seem 
to be in good condition, so it really isn’t 
bad. When we first contacted the enemy 
and there was some lead flying, I felt 
a little sick momentarily but recovered 
quickly, and I think I will be able to 
take it. Luckily we haven’t run into 
enemy artillery or mortar fire yet, only 
small arms, and that makes it quite a 
little different and easier than what we 
faced in Europe. 

KOREAN COUNTRYSIDE 

It would be hard to convey a word 
picture of the Korean countryside. Our 
line of advance yesterday was along a 
road that wound along a valley. There 
are rugged hills all along both sides of 
our route. If the enemy ever catches us 
in the valley when they have the hills, 
it will be rough. Of course we guard 
against this with patrols and air re- 
connaissance. We had a swell show yes- 
terday when three F-51s and three jets 
laid into an enemy position just in front 
of us. It was the first time I had seen 
rocket firing planes since Holland. They 
are a beautiful, but terrifying, sight. 

For the last two nights I have slept 
in native Korean huts. They have thatch- 
ed roofs, mud walls and stone floors. 
They must be hundreds of years old. 
They are so filthy that there are many 
flies in each. They are heated by a fire 
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under the floor. If you aren’t careful the 
floor gets too hot, and there have been 
several scorched sleeping bags. When we 
hit a village for the night, we kick all of 
the natives out and move in. It seems 
cruel, but this territory will soon be oc- 
cupied by an enemy who lives off the 
land, and everything we don’t destroy 
will be used by him. 

A Ruccep PEOPLE 

It is amazing how rugged these 
people are. The men and women both 
are human pack horses. The men carry 
large loads on their backs in a fork-like 
frame. The women carry their babies 
bound to their backs and more than 50 
pounds balanced on their heads. I guess 
they live on rice and grain. Here you 
see the ancient water wheels that loosen 
the hulls from the rice by working 
hammers against the grain in stone pits. 
Then they run the grain through a hand- 
operated fanning mill. They store it in 
bags of less than a bushel, which in 
many cases will be hand-carried to mar- 
ket. I really believe that life here is 
more primitive than it was in America 
in the days of the Revolution. It is a 
pity that the money this country has 
spent for war couldn’t have been spent 
for peace! 

What the future holds may be decided 
at the conference table rather than on 
the battlefield. I hope so. The 187th 
appears to me to be a good outfit. The 
men are young and well trained. Nearly 
all of the officers are veterans and above 
average. 

All of my love to my three girls, Mimi, 
Marilee and Sheila. 

Your Bob 
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New Newspaper Desk 
Book Available Now 


A new edition of the Iowa Newspaper 
desk book, revised under the direction of 
SUI journalism instructor Charles Bar- 
num, is now available. 

Previous editions of the book have sold 
about 100,000 copies. This edition, the 
eighth, was printed early in January 
under the supervision of Dean Bruce 
Mahan by the SUI extension division. 

“The book has no radical or novel 
rules of style,” Barnum said. “It is based 
on good newspaper practice with an 
emphasis on over-all consistency and the 
down style.” 

Director Leslie G. Moeller of the 
school of journalism wrote the foreword 
to the revised edition. Featured in the 
book are an oath for newspapermen pro- 
posed by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby and 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors’ canons of journalism. 

New to the eighth edition also is a sec- 
tion on handling pictures. Sections on 
press law, sports style, headlines, gram- 
mar and copy and proofreading symbols 
have been retained and enlarged in the 
current book. 

The 32-page booklet also has an index 
on the inside front cover, and features 
an alphabetized style section. 


Riddle Joins Anamosa Journal 

Cass Riddle, a native of Mechanics- 
ville, has been named assistant manager 
of the Anamosa Journal. 

Riddle comes to the Journal after serv- 
ing as a reporter-photographer for the 
Mechanicsville Pioneer Press. He attend- 
ed the State University of Iowa and is a 
veteran of World War II. 
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An Easter Feature 


Both newspapers and food stores offer special features 
at certain seasons of the year. 


About now, for instance, Easter eggs are good copy. 


And, of course, eggs are heavily featured in food stores, 
too. 


During the week before Easter Sunday egg sales rise; 


and, because people want eggs they can dye, there is greater 
demand for those with white shells. 


A & P’s job of getting these millions of dozens of top 
quality eggs in good condition to all our stores in the vary- 
ing amounts needed is a complex one, calling for the best 
combined efforts of many skilled people. 


The same thing applies to other foods in special demand 
during the Easter season . . . sea food and hot cross buns for 
Lent, and hams for Easter. And it applies, too, to the many 
foods for which there is special demand on other holidays 
throughout the year. 


The point is that selling food, like selling news, is not a 
routine activity. Each day brings changes in the available 
supply. There are constant shifts in consumer preference. 


That is why the men and women of A & P are so proud 
of their 91-year record of efficiently meeting both the special 
and everyday demands of the public we serve. 
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